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PUCK”, 
No. 13 North William Street, New York. 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS DEALERS. 








JERMS Jo SUBSCRIBERS. 


One Copy one year, or 52 numbers.......ccesseseeceeecreees $5.00 | 
One Copy, six months, or 26 numbers.......... ee dediewess code 2.50 
One Copy for thirteen weeks... .........-2ccecceeeecceeeccees 1.25 


PosTaGE FREE. 





Notice to Authors and Artists. 
Literary and artistic contributions are solicited. Address all manu- 
scripts and sketches to 


Editor “ Puck”, 
13 North William St., New York. 


PUCK’S CARTOONS. 


MacMAHON AND THE FRENCH 
REPUBLIC. 

The situation in France is still of the gravest 
character. The country, as it were, is in the 
condition of a slow match or train to a powder 
magazine, which requires but ignition to cul- 
minate in an explosion which will shake the very 
foundations of the government. MacMahon, 
angry, obstinate and bigoted, is truckling tothe 
Ultramontanes; and the supporters of the dif- 
ferent claimants to the throne, to serve their own 
ends, for the time being apparently countenance 
his policy. Visions of a revival of the temporal 
power of the Pope, and another ‘eldest son of 
the church,” in the person of a royal ruler of 
France, float through the minds of the Cardi- 
nals and the wretched retrogressive intriguers 








at Rome. No! such things must not be; and al- | 
though MacMahon is doing his best to destroy | 


the peace of his country—let us still hope that 
some happy combination of circumstances and 
the moderation of the people may save France 
from further tribulation, and that, freed from 
politicial dissension, she may enjoy that happi- 
ness to which she has so long been a stranger. 


THE FOURTH OF JULY. 

The hundred-and-first anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence is at hand; and as 
the years roll on, and our country consolidates 
its position among the great family of nations, 
the circumstances which led to the struggle for 
freedom, and gained it, must be of more than 


MANY HAPPY RETURNS. 


1° NCLE SAM he come to taown 





On Independence mornin’, 








mere passing interest to every patriot and lover | 
of liberty, while the gigantic strides that have | 


been made in wealth, population and commerce 
during the last hundred years can only be con- 


templated with feelings of intense pride and | 


satisfaction. ‘There exists no republic like ours 
—the government of France is not a republic, 
but a military and clerical oligarchy which 
there can be very little doubt will soon be meta- 
morphosed into a system widely different, by 
revolution, or semi-revolutionary means. As all 
the States—North and South, East and West— 
are now dwelling in peace and harmony, what 


| ered that, if there be an Elysium on earth, it is 


can be more acceptable to Uncle Sam and | 


Columbia than to receive the free-will offerings 
of their children? California, Pennsylvania, 


Ohio, all bring their choicest productions, and | 


our own Empire State presents PUCK, as a 
unique representative of its intelligence and in- 
fluence. 








As a staunch warrior salutes an ally in the 
hour of need, the arnica-bottle winks grimly at 
the linen-rag bundle, and murmurs, “‘ Our time 
has come.” 


THERE was a young scalawag spry, 
Who fooled on the Fourth of July 
Till he tackled a rocket 
That slipped from its socket 
And carried him up to the sky. 


Gone to be a comet. 





Ez chipper ez the day when fust 
He give the British warnin’.. 
’N’ he, ’n’ Miss Columbia, . ~ 
They held a big levee, Sir, 
Of which our double-page cartoon 
Will give you some idee, Sir. 


Their children come to where they sot 
Beneath approprit fixin’s; 

It was the most promiscus mix 
Of all promiscus mixin’s. 


The older boys hed fit ’n’ bled 
Fur this gurlorious nation, 

’N’ the young ‘uns felt consid’ble peart 
On the elders’ reputation. 


Well, ’t ain’t no harm; the youthful bird 
Must do his bit of shriekin’; 

Et’s safe to say, shed trouble come 
He’s not the kind to weaken. 


These boys ain’t free from buncombe’s taint; 
But—view the question camly— 

Spite of the late onpleasantness 
They azr a happy fam’ly. 


P’raps that’s what Uncie Samuel thought 
When up they come a-pilin’; 

Each brung a birthday present, ez 
Fle entered, slick ’n’ smilin’. 


The South ’n’ West showed hum-made wine, 
Which looked quite ginu-ine, Sir, 
Though, jest to be con¢rary, Maine 
Brung laws agin all wine, Sir. 


One come out strong on cotton-bales; 
One, corn; one, ships; one, lumber; 
One bottled lightnin’, colicky 
Ez premature cowcumber. 


I guess each one held up his end 
(Or her’n, accordin’,) neatly, 

But one, the all fired purtiest gal, 
Beat the hull craowd completely. 
The Empire State, the Nation’s Pride, 
Brung the immortal Puck, Sir— 

Langwidge is s’perflus arter that— 
Jest name your usual:—Luck, Sir! 


Puckerings. 





Hi_ron torpedoes, and Seligman crackers. 
are the latest names that have come into pyro- 
technical use. 





THIs is somewhere about the season when 
the deadhead newspaper-corréspondent discov- 


—it zs Puddlecliff, New Jersey, where you get 
all the luxuries of city-life with the additional 
advantage of being within ten minutes walk of 
a railway station. 


*“Goor pay, Moses. Vy—s’help me! my 
tear, how you vas shainged. Vouldn’t nefer 
haef known you!” 

‘But my name is not Moses, sir.” 

“Kreat hefens, who would think it--your 
name shainged too?” 


‘THE gleam of joy that illumines a man’s face 
as he feels in his vest-pocket and thinks he has 
got just one match left to light his cigarette 


l 
| Ever since the Seligman excitement, Mr. 


Solomon Isaacs, jr., remarks confidentially to 
| his father: ‘‘Kess you’d petter not valk dis site 
, of de rote, old shentlemens—all my frients vill 
| dake me for a shoo.” 


Her found out that it would go off. And 
now the precocious activity of his youthful 
rmaind may seek a vent in speculating whether 
the average small boy can sprout a second crop 
of fingers, and whether it is possible to be 
happy with only half an eyebrow to do duty 
for the full set. 


‘*‘It’s a great comfort to find some place on 
earth where one may be clear of them Israelites 
and shopkeepers,” exclaimed Mrs. Wholesale 
Yardstick, on Monday last, as she settled down 
on a sofa in one of the parlors at the Grand 
Union. Hotel, Saratoga; ‘‘Juli-ah, me dear, 
come and set with me on this teetateet.” 


ri ; 

Now: home comes the “sweet girl’ grad- 
uate” and takes off her robes of symbolic white 
and her accompanying smile of ineffable 
sweetness, and it is at once touching and beau- 
tiful to see how readily she enters upon the 
monotonous round of domestic duties; and 
boxes her little brother’s ears, and scoops the 
bulk of the strawberries, and tells her little sis- 
ter to wash the dishes, just as sweetly and un- 
affectedly as if she hadn’t studied Greek and 
Latin, and as many ologies as she is years old. 
Who says our girls are spoiled by a college edu- 
cation ? 


An exchange informs us that a woman in 
Borneo has married an ape. This is as it should 
be, according to Darwin and Huxley. But which 
of our Fifth Avenue swells has been traveling 
in the Netherlands, India or among the Asiatic 
Islands? We have in vain scanned the columns 
of our fashionable contemporary, the Home 
Journal, for a full, true and particular account 
of the nuptials. Some newspapers are evidently 
weakening on ‘enterprise. 











BIsMARCK is in trouble again. ‘This time it’s 
not about Ultramontanism, nor opposition in 
the Reichstag, nor Alsace and Lorraine, nor 
his resignation, nor the Eastern question, 
although some miserable jokers might say it is 
' connected with ‘Turkey. But Bismarck has dis- 
graced himself by stealing Spring-chickens, and 
when his crooked penchant for poultry was 
gently hinted at, he, without consulting Von 
Moltke as to the plan of the campaign, opened 
fire on the enemy with a rifle, and was locked 
up for his pains. But yesterday the word of 
Bismarck might have stood against the world, 
and now there are none so poor to do him 
reverence. Bismarck still languishes in jail—the 
Emperor William does not obtain his release— 
Gortschakoff ignores him—and MacMahon has 
not even sent a telegram of sympathy—but it’s 
not the man you mean, for this chicken-stealer 
lives in New Jersey. 


‘THE reason why Demosthenes, the famous 
Grecian orator, shaved off his beard on one 
side of his face, and went into temporary re- 
tirement thereafter, is not generally knowa. 
But the researches of modern historians have 
proved that he had to do it, because he wou/d 
try to light a pin-wheel from the fusee-side. 





‘THERE was a small boy with a cracker: 





with, is only equaled by the look of dire 
despair that settles upon his brow when he 
finds that that match is only a second-hand | 
toothpick. | 


And if business should ever grow slacker, 
His father will send 
For the copper-toed end 

That probably fell in Malacca. 
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LOVE’S DEFIANCE. 


—_——_— 


Which I had praised in song, 

Were but a stock of purchased tresses olden 
That had done service long; 

And yet I heeded not her rivals’ railing, 

But loved her still with fervency unfailing. 


@e 
yf HEARD that all her locks so luswrous golden, 
SA 


They told me that those eyes that I, inspired, 
Had called a liquid blue, 
Were but a dull, dark brown, nor were they fired 
With ardor strong and true: 
I only smiled, and stern defiance bade them, 


; ‘é ! i 
a a “s +S eceyatienes Semmes sere borane 11 A.M. Am nearly dead with work. Coffins 
. ‘going like hot-cakes. Shall be obliged to send 
The grace, that oft my fond imagination for Quizass. 
Had clothed with power supreme, 3P.M. $250 already. A very pretty case— 


Was artifice, they said, and affectation, 
And all a lover’s dream: 
And yet my banner fearlessly I planted, 
Refusing flatly to be disenchanted. 


Her age! That, too, was wrong. Ah, there was plenty 
Of bitter truth for me, 
For she whom I had thought no more than twenty 
Was over thirty-three. 
Nor age, nor locks, nor looks, though, did I care 
for— 
I loved her truly sti1—You ask me wherefore? 


Ah, there’s a grace of soul that gives a pleasure 
No outward charms can lend, 
And in her eye, if blue or brown, more treasure 
I see than words defend: 
So, till ye prove her mind is artificial, 
The maid I sing of shall bear her initial. 
SYDNEY ROSENFELD. 








THE GLORIOUS FOURTH. 
LEAF FROM A PHYSICIAN’S DIARY. 








New York, Wednesday, 4th July. 

4 A.M. Got up—examined saws, splints, 
knives, tourniquets, ligature silk. Eased stopper 
of extra bottle of carbolic acid. Polished up 
probes. Don’t think the sweet-oil for burns. 
quite as good as last. Have I enough flour 
and violet powder? Guess so. Where the 
deuce is the chloroform? Ah! there’s enough 
lint and bandages, and I mustn’t run short of 
cotton. Hope I shall have a good day. But 
why didn’t that scoundrel of a Deadhead send 
in extra coffins, small sizes? I'll never deal 
with him again. I'll operate on or repair any- 
body’s small boy—be he Jew or Christian. 
Where’s the arnica? That’s all right—business 
ought to begin soon—if very busy, shall send for 
young Quizass to help me. 

5 4.M. Looked up “finger and hand ampu- 
tation” in Surgeons’ Vade Mecum—must keep 
posted—what delightful reading. 

6 a.M. What music to mine ears—firing has 
already commenced—but must have patience. 
Consulted latest authorities on burns, gunshot 
and splinter wounds. 

6.30A.M. Breakfast ready —very nice—drank 
my own health, and wished myself luck in bottle 
of Chateau Yquem. 

7 4.M. Loud explosions on all sides. Ah! 
that sounded like the bursting of a small cannon. 
Ring at bell—hurrah! Small boy with trifling in- 
juries—a premature explosion—orily one finger 
blown off, and eyes injured. Amputated two 
fingers and put in glass eye. Young rascal, of 
course, will never be able to see out of that eye 
any more. Said he didn’t care a cent for that, 
but he. guessed he’d have his fun on the 4th. 
His father gave me $25 for job. Not a bad 
beginning. 

8 a.m. I’ve been very busy for the last hour 
—but nothing particularly serious. Four boys 
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PUCK. 
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operated on, and bandaged three for burns. 
Chance of lockjaw in- one—interesting case— 
unexpected discharge of pistol the cause—but 
barrel was bad too—piece of it had blown away 
right thumb. Cash for fees, so far, $140. Think 
I shall have to send for Quizass. What a 
glorious 4th! 

g A.M. First dead boy. Couldn’t have fitted 
coffin better had it been made for him, Small 
cannon had burst, two or three of the nice 
large pieces had lodged in his abdomen. Dead- 
head must sell caskets cheaper—my profits are 
not large enough. Offered afflicted father a 
glass of Chateau Yquem—all that was left in 
the bottle. 


burns on a nice-looking baby—frolicsome boy 
put a bundle of lighted fire-crackers in little 
one’s coat—just for a joke. It may not be able 
to hear again—but will come out all right —with 
only cheeks disfigured, loss of hair and portion 
of scalp. 

5 P.M. Quizass helping me. Have just taken 
bullet out of policeman’s leg, and set a fireman’s 
arm—latter fell off ladder at a fire caused by 
chasers. 

g P.M. Can only now attend to select pa- 
tients—must send others to Bellevue. 

9-30 P.M. Firing grows louder and louder, 
Have just amputated a leg. Stupid individual 
run over by wagon—horse took fright at a 
roman candle. ‘Total receipts for day’s work, 
$487. Think I shall let up. Gave Quizass $10. 

10 P.M. The house is in flames—a badly- 
fired rocket came in through second-story win- 
dow and ignited mosquito-bars. Building can’t 
be saved. As I’ve only a hall-bedroom and an 
office, it don’t matter to me. Gathered up 
instruments and trunk, and took them with me 
in carriage to Windsor Hotel—where I shall 
stay for next few days. Loss of things rather 
awkward for other inmates of house—but I 
really can’t complain. Good night! Hurrah 
for the glorious 4th! 


PUCK’S PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


BY OUR OWN HERALD. 


Dr.. Mary WALKER does not shave. 

CLAUDE MELNOTTE did not wear striped 
stockings. 

THe Emperor William does not drink Mil- 
waukee beer. 

Don C4SAR DE BAZAN never went to a tem- 
perance meeting. 

Mr. B. O’Loney is the inventor of the sau- 
sagé that bears his name. 

Horse-cars and blue-flannel coats are both 
worn bobtailed this Summer. 

WE wonder whether cats are ever troubled 
with purrspiration in Summer. 

Mr. AARON Moses, of Chatham Street, will 
not Summer at the Grand Union. 

Count JoANNEs is writing a play called ‘““The 
Legion of Honor, or the Hero of Hoboken.” 

Brace up and take another claret-punch. 
The Fourth of July doesn’t fall on the fifth this 

ear. 
: Tuer happiest man in the world is the Roman, 
Candil. He goes off in a blaze of glory every 
five minutes. 

Wuat was Byron’s lady-love made of ? Maid 
of Athens, of course. This joke is all Greek 
to most of our readers. 

Cuas. Francis ADAMS will twine gracefully, 
like the bean of his native town, around a pole. 
He will make it the North Pole. 

Bishop Coxe goes in for war, but when he 
hears a mosquito a mile off he runs away and 
cries, “‘To arms, to arms,” in a refrigerator, 


eee eee 


FITZNOODLE IN NEW YORK. 


XV. 


THE FOURTH OF JU- 
LY AND ICE-WATER, 

Ya-as, it’s weally 
getting verwy, 
verwy warm— 
—quite overpower- 
wing in fact, and 
Jack Carnegie and 
I have alweady ar- 
wanged to take sev- 
erwal twips to dif- 
ferwent parts of the 
countwy where 
there are waterwing-places. Fellaw ssay—I mean 
Amerwicans—that some of the pwoper wesorts 
for us to go to are called Long Bwanch, Sarwa- 
toga, Wichfield Spwings, Newport and a var- 
wiety of other names which it’s too much twouble 
to twy to wemember. But it’s not consid- 
ered the corwect thing to commence one’s twa- 
vels just yet-—though I am wesolved to get away 
before the Fourth of July, which, I believe, is a 
horwibly wetched day; for a fellaw is pwe- 
vented fwom sleeping because a gweat many 
small boys let off fire-cwackeis and catherwine- 
wheels, and woman-candles, and back-wappers, 
and wockets, and other atwocious things of the 
sort. This, the fellaws say, is the custom of 
the countwy on the fourth of July, which is 
called Independent Day, because, two or thrwee 
hundwed years ago, some of the pwogenitors of 
these people got independently wich, and a 
large majorwity had nothing to depend on. I 
have an ideah that it has something to do with 
Bwitish wule, and a wiot and a wevolution, or 
some kind of declarwation of something or 
other; but I don’t pwetend to be like those 
witers who give themselves a widiculous amount 
of twouble about nothing, to tell you what fel- 
laws did severwal centurwies ago. These affairs 
do not interwest me in the smallest degwee. A 
fellaw has quite enough to baw him without 
weading historwy. I have wemarked that the 
weather is verwy hot; but in Amerwica I notice 
that a fellaw can always keep his mouth and 
thwoat cool by dwinking water with ice in it— 
wather a desirwable pwactice, I think, for twop- 
ical climates—but Jack says that even in wintwy 
months, when the chwonometer, or barwometer, 
or hydwometer, is below zewo, Amerwicans still 
put ice in the water—a doosid queer and eccen- 
twic ideah. But, then, what can be expected 
fwom a wepublic ? 








Pope says, “‘a little learning is a dangerous 
thing.” That’s how an English schoolmistress 
came to be cut off in her prime, at the age of 1or. 





THE proprietor of ‘‘La Tourette House,” 
Bergen Point, advertises: ‘‘ Christians only 
entertained.” We beg pardon; both Christians 
and Jews are highly entertained by the intensely 
liberal spirit of the announcement; but there'll 
be time enough at the end of the season tolearn 
of what religion the guests really were. 





ALTHOUGH it was a good race, Columbia 
didn’t win, because it didn’t pull Harv ‘ard 
enough — our Cockney contributor thinks. 





Use mucilage sparingly in frying bread- 
crumbs; especially if the oysters are of the va- 
nilla species. 





From a sleep on a rasher of bacon 
In Cologne did a 'tater-bug waken; 
“Oh, what a mad antic 
To cross the Atlantic 





all by himself. 








And leave my poor kindred forsaken,” — 
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AN APOSTLE OF TEMPERANCE ? 


ELEG NOGGINS has been a temperance 
STs lecturer for twenty years. Peleg wasa 
confirmed gutter-drunkard for fifteen 
years. Peleg was a beast. Peleg’s beastliness 
is, however, his stock in trade. Metaphorically, 
Peleg, while on the platform, still rolls in the gut- 
ter, and then throws the mud at the “‘ rummies.”’ 
By “rummies,” in Peleg Noggins’s vocabulary, 
are meant all people, no matter how respect- 
able, who are able to drink a glass of wine 
without getting’ drunk. This Peleg cannot do. 
He tries, at intervals of two years, and falls. 
Being at such times either in the retirement of 
the gutter or the poor-house under an a/ias, the 
world hears little of Peleg’s failings. On the 
recurrence of the Temperance Revival, once in 
three or four years, Peleg is assisted to his feet 
by a few zealous ‘Friends of Temperance,” 
dressed up in a cast-off suit of black, one size 
too large as to coat, and one too small as to 
trowsers, and started out again on his mission of 
“preaching Temperance.”” As an additional 
attraction, he is given a magic-lantern and a 
series of highly-colored views of Jerusalem, and 
inflamed and diseased stomachs caused by 
Rum. The last commences with a magnified 
tape-worm, and closes with an awful case of 
spontaneous combustion. The temperance en- 
tertainment is sandwiched with Peleg’s old tem- 
perance speech and gutter meditations. Peleg 
is a profuse and constant tobacco-chewer and 
expectorator. This accounts for the occasional 
dirty brownish blotches seen in his views of 
Palestine Afoot, and which even obtrude them- 
selves on the inflammatory drunkard’s stomach. 
That is where Peleg has spit. Because, there is 
no security for person or cleanliness within a 
yard of Peleg, in any direction. Peleg is always 
entertained by the temperance brethren at their 
private houses. Mrs. Booth, the neat better- 
half of Mr. Booth, of Haddam, Conn., declared, 
last Fall, after Peleg’s stay of two nights at her 
house, that ‘‘ Peleg was a dirty beast.” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE APOSTLE’S EPISTLE. 


‘* Look at me now, my friends, and think of 
me as I was two years ago, rolling in the gutter, 
and begging from ruin-shop to rum-shop for a 
five-cent drink See the difference! See this 
black coat.” (Lappel spattered with tobacco 
stains.) ‘See this clean linen.” (More extrait 
detabac.) ‘*‘NowI1am clothed, and in my right 
mind. Temperance does everything for a man. 
Let Rum alone, and you'll be all right.” (Peleg’s 
stomach alternates between doses of pills and 
too much pork.) ‘‘ Why, a man who drinks ever 
so little is not in his right mind.” (The disten- 
sion in Peleg’s cheek is owing to that quid of 
tobacco, which he never parts with, and cannot 
live without.) ‘‘ Rum fills a man full of diseasé.”’ 
(Peleg is a martyr to dyspepsia, from the con- 
stant five cups of hot coffee, seven hot rolls, and 
a pound of greasy sausages, for breakfast.) 
‘‘Rum paints red noses and blotches on peo- 
ple’s faces.” (Peleg’s countenance is pimply and 
hangs out scrofula.) “‘ Rum puts the devil into 
a man’s temper, and turn’s him into a demon.” 
(Peleg grumbled and growled his first wife into 
the grave.) ‘‘ Think, my friends, of the thou- 
sands of unhappy wives made by Rum.” (Peleg’s 
second wife got a divorce on the ground of his 
exacting and irritable temper.) ‘Why, Rum 
will make a man starve his wife and children to 
death.” (One of Mrs. Noggins’s pleas before the 
court was, that Noggins, when sober, bought 
nothing but the cheapest, poorest and stalest 
of meat.) ‘‘ How many poor women have been 
awfully murdered by husbands under the in- 
fiuence of drink!”” (Mrs. Noggins declared 


she’d far rather be murdered outright than 
starved to death by inches on wormy flour and 





dren who have been abused and neglected, and 
all through Rum!” (It was Peleg’s custom to 
knock his eldest boy down with the poker when 
he didn’t milk the cow clean.) ‘Look at the 
young girls that Rum has driven forth outcasts 
into the street!’”’ (Noggins’s eldest daughter was 
found wandering and crying at midnight in the 
Bowery, Mr. N. having shut her out for the 
night because she was not at home by nine 
o’clock.) 
dresses his worshipers in.” (Noggins’s boy 
never wore other than his father’s cast-off 
clothes in the most prosperous times.) ‘‘ Look 
at the difference between the miserable, dirty 
sot and the neat and clean temperance man.” 
(Noggins’s use of the bath is but semi-occa- 
sional, and his finger-nails show considerable 
“matter out of place.) ‘And what is every 
other virtue, my friends, compared with Tem- 
perance? Nothing. Do you see that man 
walking out of that German Beer Garden? 
What if he is stout, healthy, erect, broad- 
shouldered, and scrupulously clean as to skin 
and linen? What if he does provide well for 
his family, and do his duty as a citizen and a 
father? What though he be a lover to his wife, 
the companion of his children, a gentleman in 
his own house, even in temper, and considerate 
to all? It all goes for nothing. It is worse than 
naught, my friends. And why? Because he 
drinks beer! Nightly that doomed man quaffs 
a mug of ale! 
ample to his refined and well-mannered boys 
and girls, but actually takes them with him to 
that sink of iniquity, that threshold of perdi- 
tion, and sets the accursed draught before 
them! And this he has done for years. What 
though he was never drunk in his life? What 
if he does set an example of self-control to his 
young and tender children? So much the 


beat his wife, or be kicked out of doors, or be a 
metaphorical and physical stench in the nostrils 
of Community, as I have been. That he may be 


time, raised up to serve as a warning and a ter- 
rible example, and a beacon-light to warn my 


temperance!” 
plause, and takes a fresh chew of tobacco on 
the sly, while the “converted” press forward 
and sign the pledge.) 

PRENTICE MULFoRD. 


SUMMER RESORT NOYES. 


CLAM-CHOWDER is the order of the day at 
WINNEBAGO. 

DEER-SHOOTING is the favorite sport around 
the trackless wilderness of Fire IsLAND. Bears 
are occasionally seen. 

THE croquet-ball is already rolling-like a box- 
wood apple of discord, at the dainty feet of the 
belles of Sourn. Popunk. 

ARRANGEMENTS are being made to have the 
ADIRONDACKS covered with mosquito-netting to 
insure the comfort of visitors. 

THE first drummer of the season has arrived 
at GaRRISON’s. The rest of the army will turn 
up as soon as business is a little more brisk. , 

HACKENSACK is looming up on the horizon 
of fame, and bids fair to eclipse all its rivals. 
The Smith family and the Jacobses have en- 
gaged rooms there for the Summer. 

CoRNWALL boarding-house landladies now sit 
on the pier and pipe their syren songs to the 
travelers on the passing steamboats; and the 
heartless passengers don’t seem to care a cent. 

Iona IsLanpD, on the Hudson, has been leased 
for the season by the Bloomingdale authorities. 
It will be used as a Summer retreat for lunatics. 
The first shipment of American dramatists ar- 








“Look at the poor, poor chil- 


measly pork.) 


rived yesterday. 


“Look at the rags that Rum always, 


worse. For he will never roll in the gutter, or | 


fellow-beings from the rocks and shoals of In- | 
(Noggins stops amid great ap- | 


Aye, and not only sets this ex- | 


as I have been, and hope yet to be from time to | 


the side. 


St. Aucustine, Florida, has laid in all the 
latest styles in malarial fevers, and will provide 
the tourist with that rest and peace for which he 
longs, at very short notice. 


NARRAGANSETT Per affords many attractions 
to the Summer tourist, who can sit, with his 
legs hanging over the edge, and catch just as 
many fish as off any other pier in the country. 

THE luxurious hotels, the magnificent boule- 
vards and the extensive polo-grounds of Skow- 
HEGAN are attracting the usual crowds of 
fashionable pleasure-seekers to this favorite 
Summer resort. 

A CLAM-SPRING has been discovered at 
QuocuE, L.I., which has been analyzed by the 
eminent chemist Dr. Schwaffelbach, who recom- 


‘|mends its use to those suffering from liver- 


complaint or bunions. 

PassAMAQUODDY Bay is a first-rate place for 
all who wish to catch passamaquoddy. [We 
cannot give any authorities for this statement; 
but if there is no such fish as passamaquoddy, 
we don’t know why the Bay has got a name like 
that. ] 

MACKERELVILLE is by all odds the most 
brilliant of all our watering-places. With its 
famous Croton-water springs, its graded and 
gas-lit streets, its efficient police force, it is not 
to be wondered at that MACKERELVILLE has a 
larger summer population than even Saratoga 
or Newport. 


For a charming retreat during the heated 
term, we recommend UPERNAVIK. It is, per- 
haps, a little difficult of access; and it is not 
very easy for business men to go to and from 
town every day, but for coolness it is a long 
way ahead of an extra reflex-action refrigerator. 





FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE. 





Puck has this week to chronicle several in 
teresting events in the world of fashion. Among 
these are the following engagements: 


CoopeR-SARA.—Mr. P. Cooper, a young man 
of great promise, and the inventor of the patent 
air-cushion, is soon to he united in the holy 
bonds of matrimony with Miss Sara, who is at 
present visiting the Soldene family. The fair 
fiancée is reputed to be one of the most grace- 
ful dancers in society. 


Hitton-Isaacs.—We learn with pleasure 
that Judge Hilton, the well-known philan- 
thropist, has successfully made suit for the hand 
of Miss Rebecca Isaacs, the daughter of Mr. 
Solomon Isaacs, the well-known dry-goods mer- 
chant of C. Street. Miss Isaacs is a cousin of 
Mr. Moses Aaron, a gentleman whose bric-a- 
brac collection is second only to that of the 
famous Mr. Simpson. 


OLEBILLALLEN-SOLDENE.—Mr. W. Olebillal- 
len, the promising jeune premier, wiil next fall 
enter into the bonds of matrimony with Miss 
Emily’Soldene, the eloquent female apostle of 
temperance. 


But we must not omit to correct an inad- 
vertent misstatement in our last. Dr. M. Walker 
will not, at least at present, seek the altar of 
Hymen. ‘The cause of the trouble is the non- 
arrival of the “#rousseaux. ‘They were ordered 
from Paris, and were to have been very expen- 
sive, with two pistol-pockets, and a stripe down 








THERE are but few things in life that are 
totally devoid of use. Even the potato-bug, 
the most apparently purposeless member of 
society ever born, is an ingredient of American 
humor, and furnishes brain-food for paragraph- 








ers with wonderful fecundity. 
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THE WAGES OF SIN. 











But he has been observed, and his wily host- ‘* Heavens! What is the matter with you?” 





ess enters unconcernedly and remarks, in an off- she immediately has occasion to inquire. 
hand manner: ‘* Well, at last I’ve got rid of 

those plaguy rats. I see they’ve eaten all my 

arsenic-cakes.” 





‘‘Help, or I die! It is I who ate them!” ‘¢ Drink this—every drop—or you are a dead Aad the billis: 
man!” One beer, 5 
One sandwich, 10 
Six cheese-cakes, .60 


One gallon of sour milk, .25 






























































LESSONS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


(Continued.) 


th tT tae 


Tue Crocovie. (Crocodilus.) 


The Crocodile is a headstrong beast, with a 
long tail and a big appetite. He lives on the 
banks of the Nile,except when he is a native of 
this country, and goes under the name of alli- 
gator, and votes the straight Democratic ticket. 
It was of old the habit of the crocodile to eat 
a little nigger-boy for breakfast every morning; 
but since the passage of the Civil Rights bill, 


he cannot make any distinction on account of. 


race, color or previous condition of servitude. 
So he will chaw up a white baby—Helen’s or 
anybody else’s—just as quick as if he were ma- 
hogany-tinted; which shows the broad and lib- 
eral ideas of the crocodile. When the croco- 
dile goes to sleep, he leaves his mouth open; 
and people take advantage of this piece of con- 
fiding simplicity, and put a stick between his 
jaws. When the crocodile wakes up he says: 
** Well, I'll be halifaxed!”” Then he sheds some 
of the peculiar tears for which he is famous, and 
dies. We do not know whether he goes to 
heaven, or whether he is halifaxed. 


et TO 


THE Lizarp. (Lacerta agilis.) 


There is not much of the Lizard, and what 
there is is pretty much all squirm, except a 
small part, which is wriggle. The lizard is a 
miniature edition of the crocodile—a kind of a 
condensed, portable pocket-crocodile. ‘The 
lizard is usually a quiet and inoffensive crea- 
ture; but he is subject to occasional fits of ec- 
centricity, which impel him to rush wildly to 
the tops of the highest trees, where he stands on 
his head, and whistles his native airs through 
his left ear. ‘The lizard’s life has not many joys, 


ROE 


PUCK. 


to his new position in life, and to feel comfort- 
able among his new surroundings, he is lifted 
out of his tank by the slack of his breeches, 
hoisted up to the sidewalk, and laid on his back 
with a placardon him: “Served for Soup next 
Wednesday.” ‘Then the turtle is grieved be- 
cause he is-not a man, to be able to swear. If 
he could read the notice on his stomach, he 
would probably be still more distressed. But 
he is not served as soup. On ‘Tuesday he is 
again taken down to his tank, and the restau- 
rant customers pay fifty cents for soup made 
out of boot-tops and fresh pork. When the 
turtle dies, of old age, he goes to the happy 
hunting-grounds, where he chases bumble-bees, 
as represented in our illustration. 





| THE SNAKE. (Serpens, serpentes in bootibus.) 


The Snake has a head and also a tail, and 
| just as much between them as he cares to carry. 
| The snake waltzes around on his abdomen, 
| which extends the whole length of him. He is 
| a partner of the zebra in the boot business. It 
| is the snake who has inspired the poet James 
| Jams with that noble apostrophe to Bacchus, 
| beginning: 
«« ’ve got em, I’ve got em!” 
| °The snake is very hard to kill; so hard that 
| he often lives a long time after he is dead. 
| There are many kinds of snakes, but the worst 
of all is the marine snake, or sea-serpent, who 
does not exist at all, and if he did would be so 
| big that we couldn’t give a picture of him here. 
| There is also a pretty little snake, called garter- 
| snake, but ladies do not use him as much as 
"they do the patent duplex elliptic ventilated, or 
| the old-fashioned rubber-elastic. 


for he is a strict teetotaler, and never wrestles | 
with the festive mint-julep; but at least he has | 


the proud satisfaction of knowing that he 
rhymes with gizzard. From what the lizard’s 


name is derived is not known; but it is proba- | 
ble that it is a combination of 44 and zard—un- | 
less it may be, as some maintain, formed from | 


fiz and ard. Whichever it may be, it does not 
seem to make much difference to the lizard, 


who wriggles about with sustained and unflag- | 


ging vivacity. 


( Zestudo.) 


The Turtle: is the original of the fine-tooth 
comb; but, viewed: in this light, he is inferior 
to vulcanized rubbet. However, he makes up 
for any deficiencies as a scalp-harrow ‘by his 
superiority asa soup. He tastes good, in this 
form, but he is expensive, and rarely genuine at 
that. ‘The turtle is captured by hardy mariners, 
who sell him to Fulton Street restaurant-keepers. 
These people provide him with a tank in the 
cellar, and treat him with distinguished con- 


‘THe TurRTLE. 


ae 
So 


THE AppER. (Vipera.) 
We.don’t know why this animal should be 


ance, the subtractor or the divider would-be a 
more appropriate name for it. It isa kind of 
snake. It is very feeble, and the one in our 
picture is also blind. The artist especially 
selected one who was blind, because, not being 
able to see that it was being sketched, it sat 
still and did not interfere with the work. ‘The 
adder is not a very appetizing creature, nor 
could it be justly considered a nice young man 
for a tea-party; but, like most everything else, 
it serves its purpose. As soon as we have dis- 
covered that purpose, we will let you know. 
The wire in our figure is necessary to hold the 
animal together—as it is too weak-kneed to stand 
alone. The best-known adder is Webb’s Adder 
—which has been patented. 





sideration. But just as he begins to get resigned 


called the Adder; for, judging from its appear- | 


| replied: 











THe Frog. (ana,) 


The Frog is not so large as the whale, but he 
can jump a good deal livelier. He is very fond 
of leaping, and,-in spite of his large eyes, 
doesn’t look much before ne does it. So our 
artist was obliged to put him in a glass to get 
his picture. He wears an elaborate water-proof, 
tight-fitting coat—not by Nicoll—and doesn’t 
easily catch cold—indeed, rather prefers two or 
three inches of water in his spring-mattress of 
muddy, damp grass. . Nothing pleases him. 
He is consequently known as a croaker, especi- 
ally when he’s caught by enterprising oyster- 
men, for the purpose of having his hind limbs 
cooked for late suppers. ‘Tradition says that 
“Froggy would a-wooing go;”’ but if that is to be 
depended on—and we wouldn’t buy a big pool 
on tradition—this peculiarity of the frog shows 
that he is almost as weak-minded as some young 
men. Hussars wear frogs on their jackets; but 
they are very tame and do not jump much. 
The most celebrated frog is the one that Miss 
Brown swallowed; but as the physician after- 
wards claimed it wasn’t a frog at all, it rather 
weakens the reputation of the animal. 





THE POTTSVILLE PARAGRAPHER. 


ee 

ie is nice to be appreciated—even by the 

a Pottsville Hvening Chronicle. And the 
Pottsville Avening Chronicle appreciates 

Puck. Wherefore Puck feels good. 

The Veiled Prophet of Khorassan wrote an 
item for Puck; and when he wrote it, it ran 
thus: 

«¢ Ah, love!’ she murmured as they wandered through 
the moonlight, ‘* Ah! dearest, why do the Summer roses 
fade?” 

tle happened to be a young chemist of a practical turn 
of mind, and he replied that it was owing to the insuffi- 
ciency of oxygen in the atmosphere. 


In due course of journalistic exchange, this 
item came under the eye of the Funny Man of 
the Pottsville Zvening Chronicle. He said, the 
moment he saw it: ‘‘ This is a joke.” You see, 


| he is a brilliant intellect, that Funny Man of 


the Pottsville Hvening Chronicle. Moreover, 
he is an artist, a journalistic artist, and he said: 
“I will boucicault that joke.” And he bouci- 
caulted it after this fashion: 


«¢One of our scientific young gentlemen was walking 
up Mahantongo Street Saturday evening, and heard a 
young lady sing: * Why do Summer Roses Fade?’ He 
‘ By reason of fhe insufficiency of oxygen in 


the atmosphere.’ ” 


Puck wishes his readers to observe in this 


the hand of the master adapter. Note the 
touch of local color in the reference to Mahon 
—Mohawk—what’s its name? — Mahantongo 
Street. Also the off-hand mention of ‘“ one of 
our scientific young men,” by which Pottsville 
is flattered into the belief that it possesses a 
host of ‘scientific young men.” Note, fur- 
thermore, how, in a similar manner, the Great 
Pottsvillan Fixer gets in an allusion to the 
musical talent of that burgh. 

Puck ‘nominates the Funny Man of the 
Pottsville Hvening Chronicle for President of the 
Paragraphers’ Association. 
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THE BUTTERFLY OF FASHION—WHAT HE WILL COME TO. 
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GRANT'S VISIT TO WINDSOR CASTLE. 


Grant and his party arrived before the 
proper time—Victoria wasn’t in—she’d just 
gone down. town to get some more potatoes and 
Worcestershire sauce, as the cook had got up on 
her ear and refused to do any extra marketing, 
and said she wasn’t going to stay in such a place 
if people were always being invited to dinner, 
unless Victoria raised her wages. ‘‘ You can’t 
imagine what an unreasonable missis she is,” 
said the cook to me, in a confiding manner. 
Grant, too, got a little out of temper at the 
delay of dinner, and, after he’d lighted a cigar, 
remarked that the house was a pretty snide sort 
of shebang for a Queen to run—not even a 
spittoon to be seen. 

Victoria at last was seen coming along the 
court-yard, carrying a large market-basket full 
of choice vegetables, bought in honor of Grent. 
The Queen wore a green and blue cotton-print 
dress, an old coarse straw-bonnet, a large 
bandana handkerchief round her neck, and 
the regulation “‘Mrs. Gamp” gingham um- 
brella. She immediately made for the kitchen, 
when her aide-de-camp, Sir Thomas Biddulph, 
astonished her with the information that Grant 
had already arrived. 

**Now, ain’t you a nice man, Tommy Bid- 
dulph, for an aidy-camp,” roared the Queen. 
**Dinner won’t be ready for an hour or two. 








| overclean 


| 


| London straw, and puffed away in silence— 


of a frying-pan in which was being cooked | 
some bacon. ‘The Duchesses of Sutherland | 
and Wellington, Tommy Biddulph, Beatrice, | 
and even the celebrated John Brown, seemed | 
entirely cowed in spirit, and spoke only in| 
whispers. . Victoria suddenly caught sight of the | 
ex-President. ‘‘ You’re there, are yer ?”’ said she; | 
“wait till I get through, then I will give| 
you a shake.” She then went to the scullery, | 
put her hands and face under the running tap, | 
and dried them on a jack-towel. ‘‘ Now then, | 
General, you'll excuse pot-luck, but— drat you, | 
Beatrice, what are yer doin’ with them taters?”’ | 
She was about to put the saucepan on the not | 
table-cloth. Notwithstanding this | 
exhibition of temper, Her Majesty appeared 


| inclined to become good-humored, and when, 


the whole party was seated the conversation 
became quite animated. ‘The ménu consisted 
of corned beef and cabbage, liver and bacon, | 
boiled potatoes, French beans, washed down | 
with Old Tom Gin and British Brandy. The! 
Queen took hers in a tumbler and said: ‘‘ We} 
don’t dine here every day—but I thought you | 
wouldn’t mind the kitchen—as you Yanks are 
accustomed to this sort of thing.” She then 
called for John Brown to bring the pipes and 
’baccy, telling Grant she couldn’t afford cigars. 
Victoria filled her meerschaum, Grant lit a 





| there was certainly ample food for reflection. 


What made that Yankee sojer come so early? | 


It’s some of your beastly blundering. 
know, or you ought to know, that I’m obliged 
to peel these taters myself, and make the apple- 
dumplings. I won't keep such a stupid fellow 
any longer—you can take a. month’s notice.” 


You | 
| the blood of the Plantagenets and Stuarts, | 


That the monarch of the Empire in which the 
sun never sets, and through whose veins courses | 


| should dine in the kitchen, and condescend to! 


And Victoria, shying her crown (she always | 


carries it in her pocket) at Biddulph’s head, 
flounced into the back kitchen. ‘The cook, 
having relented, offered to help the Queen with 
the dinner; but Victoria, being mad, declined 
assistance. She, however, called Princess Bea- 
trice and said: ‘‘Just take a rough-dried towel 
to Grant—I know that impudent creature, the 
Duchess of Wellington, hasn’t ironed any of 
this week’s wash; and that Sutherland Duchess 
is very little better—I’ll get new ladies of the 
bedchamber at once. And, Beatrice, just see 
that some of them gals has emptied the slops in 
the bedrooms.” 

Grant felt rather uncomfortable, as the bed 
in the spare-room wasn’t made, and he couldn’t 
find any blacking or brushes to shine his boots. 
At last a slovenly maid-of-all-work sung out to 
him that dinner was on the table in the kitchen, 
as the painters and paperhangers were in the 
other. rooms and everything was at sixes and 
sevens, .Grant descended into the kitchen, and 





found a deal table, set out with covers for six; 
there were two three-legged stools, and, in | 
honor of Grant, an American chair with back- | 


rail off, an empty Babbitt soap-box, and an 
ordinary camp-stool. 


The Queen stood at the | 


blazing fire, ever and anon wiping her royal | 


brow with a dish-clout, and holding the handle 


cook her own dinner, was something that could | 
but have the effect of entirely upsetting in; 
American minds the vulgar notion of the rigid 
etiquette and exclusiveness, and of the pomp, | 
pride and circumstance of a royal household. 
Grant, when he retired, and as he lay ona 
straw-mattress and pulled the burlaps counter- 
panes over his manly form, thought that there 
might be something in existence less pretent- 
ious than even republican simplicity. 








RESIGNATION. 


(SEE ILLUSTRATION, PAGE II.) 








No woman’s heart, no woman’s tender love, 
To share my life— 

Devotion to a sacred power above, 
The church my wife. 

Ah, there is sadness in mine isolation; 

And yet a sweet voice whispers Resignation. 


Then let me turn from earthly joy and hope, 
And earthly pain, 
And in a life of vaster, nobler scope 
Be born again. 
Adieu all sorrow! Welcome desolation; 
Come, holy calm; come Resignation! 


| of syntax. 


Answers for the Anrions. 


X. Y.—Accepted with thanks. 

J. B. M.—Your verses will be used when occasion 
offers. 

JACcINTO.—** May you call at our office with your poem ?”’ 
Yes, call—just call, that’s all. We will see you--— 


R. G. P.—Your jokes were first made in the middle- 
ages; and, however great a respect we may have for anti- 


| quities, humor that is mouldy won’t do for our paper. 


M. M.—Mora has just published, in his usually excel- 
lent style, a picture of Mr. and Mrs. President Hayes. It 
is a good picture to get. It has no stamps on foreheads, 
lying round loose, but it is bright enough for anybody’s 
picture-gallery. 


JamgEs T. W.—We lose no time in acknowledging the 
receipt of your poem on ‘*The Baby.” Its number is 


1843, (Baby literature, new series, begun May tst,) and © ~ 


it will probably be read and passed on somewhere about 
the middle of January next. 


H. C. D.—You are evidently suffering. Take some 
anodyne or something—or go out into the boundless 
prairie with a sledge-hammer and kill seventeen-year 
locusts for exercise. That may cure you of your weakness 
for such rhymes as *‘ haggard ” and “‘ ragged,” ** Stewart” 
and ‘do it.” But, even after you are cured, don’t 
struggle with verse again, for fear of a relapse. 


BELLE ISLE. —Madam, we have always had the sincerest 
respect for your lovely sex, but it receives a severe blow 
when adorable woman sends us a contribution like your 
poem on June roses, We do not wish to be ungallant; 
but, madam, we must be permitted to hint that, judging 
from the eXtensiveness of your feet, you ought to date 
from somewhere about St. Louis. 


H. H. B.—You wrote us saying: ‘*I enclose a para- 
graph. If you like it, print it.” We loke it. It is prunt. 
It is not roaringly, tearingly, ripstavingly, boomingly 
funny, but it has a point and a handle, and that com- 
bination constitutes a paragraph. You ask if we wish 
anymore. Yes, if they are good. But don’t send any 
off-color, amateurish paragraphs -into the domains of the 
Unapproachable Veiled Prophet of Khorassan. 


CHRISTOPHER.—Your paragraph is interesting; it is 
logical; and if it shows a slight tendency to monotony in 
style, this is redeemed by its earnest tone and correctness 
But just at this season we are not publishing 
paragraphs 1n serial form. If we printed your item about 
the raspberries in weekly instalments of, say, four or five 
columns, we might get through with it about December; 
but ¢he, you know, it would scarcely be what you would 
call—exactly—in season——as it were. 


M. A. L.—It was quite unnecessary to tell us that you 
were an amateur. We knew it by these ear-marks: You 
wrote a diplomatic memorandum, lightened with a touch 
of the Declaration of Independence, and made further 
interesting by a brief autobiographical sketch, in order 
to tell us that you had sent us a contribution. Then you 
printed every word you could. Then you stuck your name 
in eight or ten places in the MS. Then you said «* did” 
in every second line—‘‘did cling,” ‘‘did distill,” ‘did 
talk,” when you meant to say ‘‘clung,” “distilled,” 
‘‘talked.” Moreover, although the pages of Puck are 
nicely cut and sewed, and although it is proper to imitate 
the example of PucK in most things, yet it was not neces- 
sary—not absolutely necessary, that ‘is—to make up your 
manuscript in Puck form. And furthermore and lastly, 
the literary quality of your verses gave you away. Still, 
don’t lose all hope. Amateurishness is an early stage of 
embryonic development. You may become something 
yet, if you are only sufficiently in earnest about it. 
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1 pent remin 
at this is a free country, and nobody 
kle m: Rew while I breathe the air | 


‘from the hessiiire of the thea- | 
Se pes cannot be expected to 





‘amatically exact in my syn- | 
ded ‘by the Fourth | 





lig man wants to come 


d, er nobody will inter- 


of july reminds me that there 
A agi written of that name. 
eusgogd hame, and at once 


+ Somie day I shall try 
one =A Spi dramatic 


ae kniows ?—I may 
ah gry of newspaper 
€ envy, as well as 


t E ae. rook of. 
ay, with, say, Jas. Steele Makaye play- 
mar candle, and Lotta asa firecracker, | 
mes Lewis as a chaser, and winding up 
explosive transformation, with bal- 


i She didn’t care any mo for that sparrow. beg 
q_ that leaf than for the war = 
| Tt doesn’t mai e rence whether you 


ink a tice diction- | 





over my head, with her hair coll 






dred tinies; and 
borhood. 
“Suppose we do, Silas,” I heard a voice re- 
| peat, but it sounded faintly this time, and I be- 
| gan to hope that it would remain a supposition 
| and no more. : 




















| But when Angee stood by my s ‘ 
| | minutes later, equipped for departure cei 
| denly lost ‘come ‘in your cartoon—f 
tan i é ee gens ee 
“ But, . ove, I can’t row—oh, 
ow on that brown leaf. 


| look at that re? 
| Isn’t it a lovely lit 


‘eparro } w, and what a beau- 
tiful brown leaf it 


But that was a failure. 


can row or mot; SE ‘I can; 
enough to get along. *t go out far. It's 
too lovely on ¢ to go—so come, 
dear!” 


At first, I wanted to argue with her; but real- 
_ izing the utter futility of such a course, I acqui- 
esced at once, but formed a fiendish plan of re- 
taliation while I was buttoning up my linen 
duster. 

As I walked towards the boat, once more 
| the thoughts of my Fourth of July drama came 
| into my mind, and I had just arranged a scene 
for Minnie Palmer as a beautiful pin-wheel, 
when I noticed I had stepped into the boat. I 
lifted Araminta in after me less gallantly than 
| effectually, and then sat down and let her 
| pull, She started in with a beaming face and 
_ tremendous energy; and I hoped, for her sake, 
that she wouldn’t give out, 
| There was another boat on the lake, which 
_was being handled bya friend I had met in 
| Katonah... His name was Brisbayne. I remem- 
| bered it because I once made it rhyme with 
| chilblain, in am.attempf at humorous verse. 
The rhyme wasn’t good, but -it served its pur- 
| pose. 

Brisbayne couldn’t row very much, and the 
| little he did-row was done with painful earnest- 
ness. - I don’: think he would -have laughed at 
the funniest joke in the world. But as he was 
an Englishman, he wouldn't probably have seen 
the joke if ycu had made one. 

I scribbled something on a piece of paper 
when Aramin‘a wasn’t looxing, and twisting it 
up in a water-lily, flung it over at Brisbayne. 
He got some one to pick it up for him, and 
then drupped an oar in the water in an attempt 
to catch it, ard read it. He finished reading 
it without betraying the slightest understanding 
of its meaning in his face, and then went fish- 
ing about for the oar he had lost. 

Meanwhile, his boat was drifting towards us 
—and I let it drift. 

‘Why, Silas! Silas! Silas!” Araminta shrieked. 
But I said ‘*Sh—sh” with heroic resignation, 








i hr when my imagination once breaks | 

ose, is no limit to its possibilities. 

i’s music could come in in full force, too, | 

Joe Tooker was the business-manager, I 

) ‘necessary, write in parts for his mad- 
It DYE <0 his complete apeetaction: 


# Ign’ t this a lovely day » Aint has just 
i, looking out of the window, a few feet | 





| other oar were fruitlessly trying their best to 
| get at it. 


knowing how near-we were to the shore, and 
keeping uppermost in my mind the plan of 
vengeance I had formed. 

The lost oar was floating about in hopeless 
uncertainty of purpose, and Brisbayne and the 


Well, I won’t harrass your feelings by keep- 
ing you in needless suspense. 









resquely as possi on 

had but very little bearing on mabjete then 

in my mind, it was little trouble to agree 

with her, and I said; ‘Yes; a very loyely day. 4 

But I regretted it i uely. = ay: 
“ Suppose we “take: ow on’ the Jake,” she 

“~ gently... ie RS 
t was . ? 

feel was peed 


‘new play of, “F 


I had told Araminta so. She wouldn’t 
rad She didn’t believe me. She would 
go rowing. I knew it all along. I had antici- 

ted the danger. Araminta flew out of the 
t and into the water like an exhibition-diver 
in a swimmi She didn’t drag me 
alter her. She tried. I by her s —_ , hopeless 
he got we! erse e cage: 
pr was changed pag 7 
rtist, , Keppler, wouldn’t have 
distir me th; and her beautiful 
far beyond the realms 
of a hot ghey jumped ashore and saved 
her from a watery grave by letting her climb 
up on an oar, But you ough to have heard 
the conversation that followed. The number 
of ‘times she told me she was going to get di- 
vorced on the sab eorign’* be got into a single 
Ona 
ith slig ght. 


Jack’s, “ Baby, crag 


eon the drama, 
wt Woodlcigh, ” at Wal- 

e Park, Minnie Palmer’s 
i and rs. But Ara- 
minta, walking along t the house so 
damp, so very damp, threw so many four-sylla- 
ble adjectives at me, that all my really pointed 
remarks about theatrical affairs were drowned. 





P. S.—She 
feel like it. 
S. D. 


ad P. S.—The note I flung at Brisbayne con- 
tained instructions to back up against our boat. 
He hadn’t understood it, but he lost &is oar. 
Thus did fortune favor the brave, and my 
fell design was crowned with success. 


rowing when I didn’t 


It my fault. 


: S. D. 
3d P. S.—Brisbayne didn’t find his oar, and 
a party who had gone out fishing brought him 
home in the evening. 
S. D. 
4th P. S.— I’m going to work all this into my 


play, when I write it. 
S. D. 


_ VERY. GRAND LARCENY. 


WHAT IT MUST COME TO. 











Scene — Fashionable Mansion in Fifth Avenue 
—Small reception to take place in evening— 
Knickerbocker Paterfamilias and Mater- 
familias at Breakfast. 

Pater. As there'll be about fifty of our very 
intimate friends—if I get Superintendent Wal- 


ling to send up ten of his most trustworthy 


detectives, disguised as gentlemen, I guess 
they’ll prevent any of the guests walking off 
with the silver spoons and other valuables. 
Mater. Fifteen, I think, would be better 
than ten, as I’m going to wear my solitaire ear- 
rings. Besides, 1 am suspicious of those Sena- 
tors and members of the Coaching Club whom 
we’ve invited, and then there’s the Bishop— 
one can’t be too careful. 
Pater. ‘True—and I'll take the extra pre- 
caution of having a Judge on the premises, and 
the lock of the cellar-door looked after, so that 
any of our. thieving guests can be at once tried, 
committed— 
MATER. Yes, my love. 





Axx of Johnny that is left can clean up the 
back-yard to-morrow, and carry off the rocket- 
sticks and the skeletons of the dead pin-wheels. 





“ GEORGE WASHINGTON,” said his mother, 
out of the back window, “if you don’t take 
that cracker out of your moyth quicker’n you 
ever did anything in your life, I'll come down 





The smash came. I couldn’t manage the 





to youl” 









——_— 
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THE FIRST. TEN PAGES. 


I was a collaboration. There were two 
5 minds busily at work. crn od young and 
erratic, but spurred on by healthful enthusi- 
asm. ‘The other was a little more matured 
and a little more sedate and a little less 
enthusiastic, and its owner had corns on 
his toes and couldn’t bustle around as lively 
as the other; but he made up for it by a ter- 
rible lot of thinking—done in large quantities 
and on short notice. ‘They were writing a play 
together. Others had done the same thing be- 
fore, and the proceeding may have lacked 
novelty. But itwas not wanting in earnestness 
and zeal and harmony, which are very neces- 
sary for a successful collaboration. The younger 
mind was full of startling situations, that were 
flung out with fervor and briskness; but it took 
the older mind:some little time to digest these 
situations, and’after they were digested, it re- 
quired a little patience on the young man’s side 
to listen to the mature collaborator’s views, 
which were expressed with rheumatic slowness, 
between the whiffs of a dyspeptic pipe. But 
the great play: was going bravely on, and, bar- 
ring a few little instances of unnecessary ex- 
citenent on the part of the younger mind, 
occasioned by the upsettal of the inkstand by 
his phlegmatic co-laborer, or the use of the 
red-ink pen for cleaning out the dyspeptic pipe, 
there was an even flow of spirits, which augured 
well tor the success of the enterprise. 

The first act was nearly finished, and the 
joint authors felt proud of their work that morn- 
ing, when they left the scene of their collabora- 
tion for their sterner and more prosaic duties 
of the day. The older mind was in the law 
business, and had probably grown a little musty, 
rusty and dusty through association with books 
of a similar nature. The younger mind was 
on a newspaper, and wrote paragraphs for a liv- 
ing—an occupation directly calculated to give 
fire and a fluent flow of fancy to even a very 
ordinary brain.* The older mind that morning 
was entrusted with the manuscript of the first 
ten pages, which were to be re-written, revised 
and. reconstructed with mature skill and con- 
scientiousness. \.The younger mind went to 
work making paragraphs, feeling a sense of re- 
lief in knowing that its brilliant dramatic skir- 
mishes (flung about over the ten pages afore- 
said) were to be-so ably and methodically beau- 
tified. And when theitwo:minds met again in 
the evening, the collaboration was, renewed 
and the first a¢tiwas finished. The younger 
mind did not @xhaist-##self in futile questions 
regarding the welfare of the ten pages, for it 
had been taught a’sweet and silent faith in its 
companion’s greatness, and felt that the work 
of revision had been-attended to, and was being 
attended to, with that delightful sureness that is 
born of slowness; and the absence of the ten 
pages was neither noticed nor discussed. But 
there had been an important law-case on hand. 
that morning, in the office of the mature col- 
laborator. That great and steady mind had 
prepared a Brief, containing a string of argu- 

, ments, on legal-cap, that were to overwhelm the 
opposing forces with massive magnificence. 
‘The learned Judge into whose hands these pa- 
pers were to be placed was taking a ten-days’ 
vacation in the mountains, and received the 
masterly arguments in a very large envelope by 
the early mail. 

The second act of the collaboration was fin- 
ished. It was even more brilliant than the first, 
and needed less revision. But the two minds 
went over it carefully and patted each other 
apprcvingly on the back at every clever speech 
and charming equivoque. It was nine days 
since the completion of the first act, and both 
minds agreed that a perusal of the early scenes 
would be an agreeable as well as a useful pro- 
ceeding. And so they gathered up the manu- 
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| script and began to read. It took the younger 
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mind less time than the older to discover that 
beginning to read on the eleventh page, how- 
ever adroit a step towards getting at the thrill- 
ing portions of a drama at once, was not strictly 
in accordance with conscientious criticism; but 
even the older mind, when it was brought to 
bear upon this fact, was not long in admitting 
it. And then the enthusiastic young collabora- 
tor exclaimed, in tones perhaps more forcible 
than elegant, and even unnecessarily vigorous, 
‘* Where in h—— are the first ten pages ?” 

And that was what the other collaborator want- 
ed toknow! He didn’t jump up and hop wildly 
about the room as his companion did, because 
he wasn’t that kind of a man—because it was 
unbecoming the dignity of his maturer intellect 
—and because he had corns, and couldn’t hop 
if he had wanted to. But he lay back in his 
chair, puffed very violently at his pipe, and 
began to doa terrible amount of thinking. The 
younger author did the physical portion of the 
worriment by tearing handfuls of hair out of 
his head, and asking in grating tones all sorts of 
remarkable questions (more or less clothed in 
expletives) which nobody could answer, which, 
of course, did not bring him a bit nearer the 
solution of the mystery. But the older, wiser 
and calmer collaborator had thought out the 
explanation, in his quiet way, between the 
whiffs of his pipe, and a gentle smile of triumph 
illumined his face. And he spoke softly to his 
companion, and told him how he had been en- 
gaged in preparing his legal arguments on the 
same day that he had intended to revise those 
first ten pages of the drama—and how, along 
with the lengthy brief that had been sent into 
the mountains to the Judge, perhaps— — The 
younger mind did not wait for the conclu- 
sion of the sentence. It sprang several feet 
into the air and came down a few inches from 
a favorite corn—which was fortunate. Then 
it eased its burden further by throwing two 
volumes of Scott’s works into the back-yard, 
and breaking «the leg of the writing-table 
with an old boot. It finally spent its fury by 
whacking the dyspeptic pipe out of its smoker’s 
teeth with the hair-brush, and turning to the 
placid partner, who had not changed his posi- 
tion in the chair, however much his heart might 
have been crushed with guilt, cried in thunder- 
tones: “‘D— you, have you nothing at all to 
say for yourself?” A light, as of forgiveness, 
stole into the eyes of that mature author, and he 
answered— very gently—almost mournfully: ‘I 
hope Judge Bowling liked the play, as far he 
_ roel ae Nan re ee ea 

The Brief came back the next day with ten 
pages stricken out as ‘irrelevant ;” but the 
collaboration was discontinued. 


GLIDE-WALTZING. 

HERE is a dancing-master in Cleveland 
who has worked himself into raving rhap- 
sodies over the new style of society danc- 

ing he calls the “‘glide-movement.” He says, 
cultivated people no longer kick up their heels 
in ‘*hop-waltzes, schottisches, valses a deux 
temps,” and others of that ilk. Bless you, no! 
The correct thing now, according to this new 
light, is to do the glide-touches—whose ‘‘ com- 
binations are all natural, graceful, modest, and 
happily adapted to the soul-inspiring waltzes, 
quadrilles, galops, &c.” 

If we might be pardoned the suggestion, 
‘‘ soul-inspiring waltzes”’ is good; and, no doubt, 
the ‘‘glide” is a very genteel thing; but for a 
movement that will inspire more exhilaration 
to the square inch than anything else we know 
of, commend us to the capers produced in a 
chubby boy whose tight-drawn pants are being 
basted with the supple end of a ratan cane. 





Still, we are free to confess that the inter- 
dicted hop-waltzes, schottisches, and so forth, 
are happily tabooed; and it is a cheering reflec- 
tion that our good mother Eve never indulged 
in that style of light fantastic business, for there 
is something positively appalling in the mere 
thought of a high-toned lady, in her primitive 
costume, dodging around a public room, doing 
a galop or redowa. And even she—fashion- 
ably arrayed in a fig-leaf—if she had ventured 
in any high-bred assembly to go through the 
spasmodic twirls of a hop-waltz, what an awful 
guy she would have been! 








Pwo fnaves ait fee. 


AN ENGLISH STORY. 


(7his Story was begun in No. 4. Back Numbers can 
be obtained at the office of PUCK, 13 North William st.) 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Ws H every testimony of good feeling, 
M. de Gaillefontaine bade farewell to 
Mr. Fox the following morning. In- 
deed he was not ill-disposed towards his less- 
fortunate rivai. It increased his own self-esteem 
to feel that he was acting magnanimously to- 
wards his fallen foe. He had tamed Mr. Fox, 
and had little fear of his viciousness being re- 
asserted. In doing this he gave him credit for 
the wisdom of self-interest which he possessed. 
He had no dread of a conjunction between 
Mr. Fox and Hugh Biron. If Hugh Biron 
possessed any nobility of nature he would scorn 
to lay claim to an estate of which he knew him- 
self to be morally disinherited, even supposing 
he could be brought to believe in the frail evi- 
dence of legal right which Mr. Fox could pro- 
duce. Should Hugh, on the other hand, be 
unscrupulous and proclaim his right, there 
waquid be no difficulty in convincing René that 
it was a conspiracy, in which Hugh bore no 
worthier part than Mr. Fox and the “ Madame 
de Gaillefontaine.” who were his sole supporters, 
Legally he could have no claim, since M. de 
Gaillefontaine held that portion of the docu- 
ment required to prove its authenticity. Nor 
was there a probability that Mr. Fox would tell 
René of her illegal position—the only menace 
which had disturbed M. de Gaillefontaine— 
since Mr. Fox was by no means the kind of 
man who would sacrifice actual hard cash merely 
to gratify a feeling of ill-will. 

René willingly agreed with M. de Gaillefon- 
taine that a small annuity should be paid to 
Mr. Fox in recognition of his long service to 
her grandfather. She was glad to relieve her- 
self, even in a degree so small, of the wealth 
which had suddenly become her burden. A 
feeling of dissatisfaction oppressed her when 
she thought of the manner in which she had 
come into possession of her fortune. Her un- 
rest was occasioned rather by sentiment than by 
reason; for she knew that she had done nothing 
to merit an alienation from Gregory’s affections 
since the making of his will in her favor, and 
that her moral claim was ag valid as her legal 
right: But at the same time she was conscious 
that .her position was the result of accident, and 
was due, not to her grandfather’s desire, but to 
his inability to express his wish, and she felt as 
one might who, receiving an anonymous gift, 
fears that it should by right have been delivered 
to another. M. de Gaillefontaine reasoned ex- 
cellently on the subject, and René listened 
patiently; but being a woman, and a very good 
woman, she was not convinced. She would 
have welcomed with pleasure any honest claim 
to a part of her fortune, and she made eager . 
inquiry for any relative of the dead man’s who 
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might be benefited. The only kinsman known 
to exist was her cousin Hugh, and his wherea- 
bouts were unknown. All that M. de Gaille- 
fontaine could learn on the matter was that the 
young artist was abroad. It was doubtful, had 
he been found, whether he would have partici- 
pated in an estate which previously he had 
formally rejected. René was not only shocked 
by the manner of Gregory’s dying, she was 
deeply affected by his loss, and chilled by the 
solitude in which she was left. Unlovable as 
he was, she had loved him. She had not sought 
for the motives which Had prompted the old 
man to indulge her desires, but accepted his in- 
dulgence as the simple testimony of his affec- 
tion. She had loved him as much as it is‘ pos- 
sible for one to love who cannot admire. 

And here it must be admitted that René, the 
heroine of this story, was below the standard 
of perfection. Because Gregory Biron was to 
others tyrannical, harsh, cruel, revengeful, mean, 
exacting, she did not despise him. To tell the 
truth, she was sufficiently tainted with the weak- 
ness of human nature to put a higher value on 
his kindness and the pride he evinced for her, 
because to all others he was cruel, and despised 
every one but her. Perhaps Una loved her lion 
none the less because it was savage to:all but 
her. 

Gregory had refused her nothing, and for- 
given her waywardness readily, and she loved 
him as children love. Her grief in losing him 
was the grief of a child. She was not numbed 
with affliction, as she had been by the death of 
her father; but, for that reason, she felt her 
condition of solitude more. Happily the grief 
of children does not endure, but whilst it lasts 
it is poignant. Who that suffers to-day can 
realize that to-morrow he shall smile? To Rene 
it seemed that she could never again be care- 
less and gay. Only one room was more silent 
than it had been; yet had all these apartments 
been tenanted with jocund life, and all been 
emptied, the vacancy of the big house could 
not have appeared more fully. 

René sat with her book before her, and looked 
at the page until the unread lines were blurred 
and the tears smarted upon her cheeks. She 
could not touch the piano, dreading melody as 
one dreads the pitying voice of friends who 
sorrow. It is the nature of morbid sickness to 
shun the remedy. Music or a pitying friend 
would have opened her wounded heart; but 
closing, it had healed the quicker. And yet 
she yearned for one sympathizing creature. 
She was so utterly lonely; there was no soul in 
the world for her to love, and not one who 
truly felt for her. Once she said to herself, 
sitting alone on her bed’s edge, ‘‘ Poor René— 
poor little René!” and, touched by the pity of 
own voice, she threw herself upon the pillow 
and burst into an agony of tears. 

A woman cannot be happy unless there be 
one to whom her sweet arms can cling, whom 
her fond lips may press. She is as dependent 
for the development of her full beauty as the 
honeysuckle, which flowers sweetly, though it 
have but a rough and thorny brier to twine 
around, but having no support withers in stunted 
growth amidst the dust of its dead buds. 


It is true that she had no friend amongst the 
men and women of her acquaintance; but it is 
probable that had she looked for one now she 
would not have looked in vain. Inthe presence 
of real grief women sink their meaner: consid- 
erations, and suffer the noble nature to appear; 
but René offered none the opportunity of mak- 
ing her happy. She would see no visitors. 
“*'The-women hate me, and the mtn love only 
themselves. I won’t see them. Take their 
cards, and satisfy their curiosity, if it is neces- 
sary,” she said to M. de Gaillefontaine. 

We must be blind, or we must blind ourselves 


' to the faults of those we would make our friends. 


René preferred to be friendless. . She was too 


honest to forgive insincerity, and too shrewd 
not to detect it. Indeed she had an unhappy 
knack of reading men and women’s unuttered 
thoughts. She could see that women were jeal- 
ous of her influence over men, and saw behind 
the clumsy mask of their professions. She 
would have linked herself to a rude brusque wo- 
man, but such a one she knew not. 

If the men were more sincere, they were not 
less untrustworthy. ‘Their regard for her was 
not friendship, nor love of the kind she so de- 
sired. She knew she was the handsomest girl 
of her circle, and too certain of her superiority 
to be vain. It was not for her outer self she 
would have a friend value her, and that was all 
the young men suggested in their most flatter- 
ing moments. ‘‘ One day Bess will throw me, 
and my face will be torn or my spine injured, 
and then these young gentlemen will leave me 
for the girl who takes my place in the field.” 
Even the elder men disappointed her. She had 
given her company to one and another again 
and again, listening to their dogmas eagerly, 
accepting their counsel hopefully; but when it 
came to parting, something in their glance or 
the touch of their hand had broken the spell, 
and sent her home sighing, “ All men are-— 
men.” Closely as gratitude and constant com- 
munication brought her with de Gaillefontaine, 
she was repelled from the unconstrained inti- 
macy of friendship with him by the undercur- 
rent of his thought, which even he failed to 
conceal from her. 

Solitude is not natural to any healthy human 
creature, and the great quest of each is to find 
a fit mate. René had interested herself in 
dress and her personal appearance, had lent a 
pleased ear to flattery, had flirted, had per- 
formed a thousand foolish and wise actions, 
without being directly conscious of the motive 
which impelled her. It was not until she lost 
her grandfather that she felt the great need of 
her existence, and even then she did not per- 
ceive it to be Nature’s subtle provision for 
guiding her to select a husband. She fancied 
that a good and true woman would satisfy all 
her need. 

Her habitual tone of thought had been the 
reverse of sombre. ‘The foibles of men and 
women had been her amusement. It was not 
until she found herself dependent ‘upon them 
for sympathy that their insufficiency became a 
subject of grave consideration. René had a 
woman’s discrimination, and a girlish belief that 
somewhere there did exist a being not mean, 
not hypocritical, not selfish. 

Naturally her mind frequently reverted to her 
cousin. What she knew of Hugh suggested to 
her mind a man having at least some of the 
characteristics of her ideal. He had indepen- 
dence of character, and that meant honesty; 
he was an artist, and that to her, who knew not 
that an artist may take a level with the me- 
chanic, signified that ‘he loved the pure and 
beautiful; but, more than all, he was her cou- 
sin, and to all women relationship is a golden 
link. The wish to find him grew and strength- 
ened. She expressed her desire to M. de Gail- 
lefontaine, and disturbed him greatly; but he 
sympathized with her fully, and loudly regretted 
the impossibility of knowing definitely where 
he was. 

“‘ But why should it be impossible ?”’ asked 
René. ‘Surely a professional inquirer would 
find traces of him. He must have left friends 
in London. Advertisements'in the newsvapers 
might avail.” 

“Ah, it is true! Why did I not think of 
that? Who shall say it is impossible until all 
means fail? As you tell me, there must be vari- 
ous means of discovering him. Let me con- 
sider how we may best proceed in this search.” 
M. de Gaillefontaine pulled his moustache, 
knitted his brows, and closed his eyes as he 





turned over in his mind a few plans by which 





this threatened danger might be averted, and 
the cousins be kept apart. He was equal to 
the occasion; and suddenly slapping his breast, 
he said: 

‘* Tt has come to me, a great idea, mademoi- 
selle. Your cousin he is in the south of Eu- 
rope, we know; why should you not go there 
to seek him ?” 

René brightened, and M. de Gaillefontaine 
continued: 

“The dreary months of the year fall upon 
this country. See, the leaves fall; the house is 
dull; It requires alteration. Your friends— 
these proud iron ones—they are not enthrall- 
ing—my life! far otherwise. And you would 
find your cousin, the fine Mr. Hugh Biron.. It 
is natural; it is good. If I may advise, I wouid 
say to you go to Italy.” 

‘*T will,” said René. 

‘“‘ Florefice, Rome—it is there you will dis- 
cover him. You will buy pictures for your 
house: purchasers have the entrée to ateliers. 
You will ask where is Hugh Biron, and a thou- 
sand voices will answer, ‘ Here!’ ” 

** You will accompany me ?” 

‘* Am I not your servant ?” 

“You are my friend; I cannot forget that. 
You found a father for me; you shail find a 
brother.” 

M. de Gaillefontaine bowed in silent senti- 
ment; but he said to himself: 

‘Not if I can help it. Antoine will find no 
further relation for you, except it be a hus- 
band.” 

But his mind was not at rest. Present safety, 
the probability of future success, were not alone 
sufficient for his consideration. ‘There were 
adverse possibilities in the future which were 
not less to be dreaded because they were un- 
seen; and his plans must be laid to meet the 
greatest ill. He thought long and deeply be- 
fore he lit his cigar; and then his tone of thought 
became more cheerful, and he hummed as he 
slowly walked. Thought he: 

‘** Antoine, you have overcome a present dif- 
ficulty: it is well. But there are others. Miss 
Biron does not recognize your value, my friend. 
Not yet. There are other young men than 
Hugh Biron—many. Do not forget that you 
are playing a dangerous game. Play boldly; 
and if you fail, let it be through no slip of yours. 
/f you fail! pst, my God! You are a gamester. 
Shall it trouble you if you lose one game? Oh, 
no; there are others.” 

It was arranged that René should leave Eng- 
land the following week, and M. de Gaillefon- 
taine was not idle in the interim. He busied 
himself in the alterations to be made in the 
house—drawing plans, walking about the place 
with architects and decorators, and explaining 
to them his designs. René approved the alter- 
ations he suggested; but he considerately men- 
tioned only those which would be agreeable to 
her in her subdued condition of mind. Such 
trifles as billiard-rooms, a rink, and a bijou the- 
atre he left as a grateful surprise to her when 
she should return, gay and in high spirits, to 
the venerated home. 

The day before leaving he called formally 
upon René’s acquaintances; and when he was 
admitted beyond the hall-mat he discoursed 
freely on the future. 

“We are going to the south of Europe for 
the Winter.” ‘‘ /am having the old mansion 
entirely altered.” ‘Can you teil me if my old 
friend the Chevalier Dolceconfelli still lives at 
the Villa Polini? We must visit him.”” “/am 
having a theatre designed for the new house; 
but not a word to anyone. Observe: Miss 
Biron knows nothing about it. It is a surprise 
for her when we return.” 

Thus he bragged, but not with a boastful in- 
tent. His visit had the effect of entirely alter- 
ing popular opinion, which until then had fav- 
ored the report that René was de Gaillefon 
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taine’s daughter. What the relationship was 
which existed between them the ladies who 
knew most things could not imagine; but they 
wagged their dear heads, and expressively took 
up the tale which their tongues could not tell. 

The men would bet seven to four that René, 
if she was not already married to de Gaillefon- 
taine, would wed him before her return. There 
were a few offers of level money on the chance 
of their being brother and sister; but—possibly 
because no one would embrace the golden 
chance-—a hundred to one was submitted in 
several places that they were adventurers both. 

Sir Humphrey Clinker meditated suicide for 
four-and-twenty hours, broken only by ten 
hours’ restless sleep; and then he rushed to 
Riverford, to make once more an offer to René 
of his hand and heart, and anything else of im- 
portance which she might please to agcept; and 
was told by the lodge-keeper’s wife that master 
and mistress had gone away that morning. 

And these things fell out as M. de Gaillefon- 
taine wished. 


(‘To be continued. ] 





‘1 SUPPOSE you’ve got one of ’em,”’ said 
Ulysses to Mrs. Victoria the other afternoon, 
as they strolled out on the back porch together. 

** What do you mean, General?” asked Her 
Majesty. 

“Why, a D.C. L.” 

Jesse overheard his pa’s remark, and like a 
dutiful boy interrupted the conversation. But 
when he got the old man up-stairs he gave him 
a talk that didn’t agree with him. 


Ir’s well enough to be fashionable, and all 
that sort of thing, but aristocracy can grind us 
into oblivious dust, and shroud us in solitary 
dark, before we'll ever try to eat custard-pie 
with a fork again, unless we have a bib.—/w/- 
ton Times. 


AN inventor called at the White House to- 
day to persuade President Hayes to adopt a 
patent fan he has invented, and also to recom- 
mend him to take some stock in a company for 
its manufacture. It is intended to cool the 
limbs in hot weather, and is attached to the in- 
side of the pantaloon legs. During the Winter 
it can be adjusted so as to scratch the limbs, 
and is recommended by the inventor as valua- 
ble in keeping up circulation during the cold 
weather, President Hayes expressed his admi- 
ration for the inventor’s genius, but did not 
feel the need of the machine.— /nter-Ocean 
Letter. 


Derroir “ree Fress: It makes Lucy Stone 
nopping mad not to see Mrs. Shakspeare men- 
tioned in the newspapers now and then. 


Dansury Vews: A French chemist makes a 
pill on which the name and the dose are legibly 
printed, So the man who takes them not only 
gets a needful medicine, but also swallows a 
great deal of valuable information. 


RICHMOND Znguirer: If hydrophobia is 
fright, then we’ve had it. It was after mid- 
night once when the young lady’s father walked 
into the parlor and unexpectedly interrupted 
the communion service. 


Oi City Cad: It is supposed that Kosciusko 
fellon Freedom, or else why did Freedom shriek 
when Kosciusko fell ? 


WE frankly confess that when we read Selig- 
man’s letter to Judge Hilton, we thought we 
should not like to stay at a hotel frequented by 
Seli and his sort. And when we read 
Judge Hilton’s statement about Seligman, we 
thought we should not like to stay at a hotel 
kept by Hilton. But why Hilton should not 
keep a hotel for Seligman, and Seligman stay at 
a hotel of the sort Hilton would keep, we con- 
fess we cannot see. ‘The men seem to be ex- 
actly fitted for each other. And we are sorry 
that they did not dwell together in harmony, 
and not raise those perplexing questions about 
races and religions.— Hartford Covrant. 


A HEALTH magazine says: “If a well-made 
man be extended on the ground, his arms at 
right angles with the body, a circle, making his 
shirt-flap the centre, will just take in the head, 
the finger-ends and feet.” Now you will know 
what to do when you meet a stranger on the 
street, and wish to ascertain whether he is a 
well-made man. But before you undertake to 
extend him on the ground, you’d better ask his 
permission. Some men are so queer, and take 
so little interest in scientific experiments, that 
it might prove very unhealthy to try the exper- 
iment without the man’s consent.—/Vorristown 
Herald. 

In dining with the best society of England, 
General Grant, it is said, preserves in its purest 
pristine purity the beautiful American habit of 
eating with his knife. And the habit is courte- 
ously referred to by his hosts as a charming ec- 
centricity.— Rochester Democrat. 

WE are indebted to the Commercial Adver- 
tiser for the following bit of information: ‘‘A 
gentleman wearing a cloak and Scotch cap 
was seen surreptitiously climbing on a railroad 
train just before it left St. Petersburg on Satur- 
day evening. 
Czar, en route to the Danube.” 








It is supposed to have been the | 


Some men have very peculiar tastes. In one 
of the daily papers recently we found the fol- 
lowing advertisement: ‘‘Wanted, a boy to 
sand-paper.” Now, why did than man yearn 
for a chance to sand-paper a boy? If he must 
sand-paper something, why couldn’t he be sa- 


| tisfied to rub a post, or his aunt, or even the 


top of his own head? There is something mor- 
bid in this insatiable longing for a boy to polish 
off, and it seems to us some check ought to be 
put on the man. Suppose he could not get 
enough boys to satisfy him, and should go 
around at nights breaking into orphan asylums 
and seminaries, sand-papering innocent chil- 
dren while they are asleep, so that they will 
wake up in the morning with half their cuticle 
rubbed off? It is too horrible to be considered 
calmly.—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Miss CAROLINE SULLIVANT, of Boston, was 


| last week married to Edward Burgess. The 
| lady was paid marked attention by the Grand 


Duke Alexis on his first visit to this country, 
and she gave the Duke her picture. We should 
like to congratulate Mr. Burgess; but alas! that 
fact will never be forgotten. Years hence the 
average conversation will be broken into with 
the remark, “When my friend, the Grand 
Duke, was in this city,” etc., etc.; and finally 
Edward Burgess will hide his face in his hands, 


| and weep continuously.— Rochester Democrat. 


Worcester /ress: If it is true, as stated, 
that grass thirty feet in height grows in Texas, 
that State enjoys the distinction of being the 
only one in the Union where it is not suicidal 
to tickle a mule with a spear of grass. 


Dear and dumb people enjoy practicing on 
the cornet. ‘They get all the advantage of 
blowing, and the pleasures of a distorted face 
under full pressure, without being obliged to 


| hear the music.—ew Orleans Picayune. 








VERSATILE talent in 
an actor at a public 
entertainment is every- |; \4jW' 
thing, but the woman 1h. 
who travels around in 
the country during the 
winter as the ‘‘ Mam- 
moth Fat Woman,”’ is 
devoid of that versatile 
talent which would en- 
able her to appear as 
the ‘‘Living Skeleton” 
during the warm sum- 
mer months. See what 
an immense advantage 
this talent would be to 
her. During the frigid 
days of winter her huge 
wealth of flesh would 
keep her comfortable 
and warm, while in the 
horrid days of sum- 
mer, as the ‘ Living 
Skeleton,” she would, 
of course, be thorough- 
ly ventilated, and the 
refreshing winds could 
whistle through her 
ribs with delightful 
coolness. ‘This, you 
see, would enable her 
to defy the heat of the 
weather, while the 
wind rushing through 
her bones would, of 
course, make music, 
and the customary 
band of the show could 
therefore be dispensed 
with, and the expense 
saved. — Philadelphia 
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A New HampsHIRE man has buried two wives 
within eight months.—#x. Well, if his wives 
were dead, and he is opposed to cremation, we 
don’t see what else he could have done with 
them.— Norristown Herald. 


Why is it that the man who plays the bull- 
fiddle in an orchestra is always, or nearly al- 
ways, bald? £x. 
top of his head.— Norristown Herald. 

Mr. Bioop, of Fitchburg, Mass., has lots of 
creditors who want to know what he has done 
with their money, but in this case Blood won’t 
tell.— Phil. Evening Chronicle. 


Ir is nip-and-tuck with Grant and Nicsics to 


see which shall be revictualed the oftener. We | 


regret that we have lost track of the score, but 
it is close—very close.— Worcester Press. 


Cincinnati Sat. ight: A Paris editor was 


recently sent to prison for two months and fined | 


two thousand francs for “‘insulting the army.” 
When you are walking along past the army 
after this, be a little careful how you insult 
them. 

An officer of the navy, on board one of our 
vessels in China, tells us this neat thing in the 
way of blessing: 

A man on board the U. S. S. ‘“Monocacy,” 
whose term of service had just expired, pro- 
ceeded to take leave of his late officers. Ap- 
proaching the commander, he invoked the 
choicest blessings on his head, in a brogue that 
left no doubt as to his.native sod. And so he 
went from one to another with a ‘‘God bless 
ye!” or ‘May heaven reward ye!” until he 
came opposite the lieutenant-commander, who 
had frequently been obliged to suppress Pat’s 
love for the ‘‘ardent” by stopping his leave. 
With a reluctant touch of his cap, and down- 
cast eye, he mumbled out, ‘“‘And may God bless 
you, too, Misther C ——, / @ sartin extint!”- 
Harper's Drawer. 


A MAN usually makes as much fuss in steer- 
ing a limber stalk of asparagus to his mouth as 
an old woman trying to thread a cambric 


Because he has no hair on | 





needle with a linen thread.— Zurner’s Falls Re- | 


porter. 

WHEN you read in the papers that a well- 
known hotel at a summer resort has “ enlarged 
its rooms for the coming season,” you may infer 
that they have scraped the paper off the walls. 
—FPhila. Bulletin. 


THERE is a limit to everything but the de- | 


struction 


that follows the course of a man’s | 


big toe when he gets it through a hole in the | 


bed-quilt, and is suddenly attacked with the 
nightmare.—Fa/ton Times. 


First PaRAGRAPHISt—‘* Why don’t you hit 
the English a rap for snobbishness?” Second 
Paragraphist—*‘ Ought to, I know, but ’tisn’t 
safe.” First Paragraphist—‘‘ Why not?” Sec- 
ond Paragraphist—“‘ Oh! Grant is over there, 
and Evarts is trying to re-establish the extradi- 
tion treaty, and it wouldn’t do now, you know, 
to write anything calculated to fire the British 
heart.” 
you’ve got! 
cago Tribune. 

Tue Acting Emperor of China recently came 
very neay being killed by an explosion of bomb- 
shells. This is the first intelligence of Wiard’s 
operations in the Celestial Empire.— Worcester 
Press. 

Tue death of “the largest woman in the 
world” is again announced. Her name was 
Beaton, but her weight wasn’t.—Rewey’s Wor- 
cester. 

Grant has been presented with the freedom 
of the city of London, and he can now stand 
on a corner, while waiting for a street-car, with- 
out a policeman telling him ‘to move on, and 
not hobstruct the ’ighways.” 


I never thought of that.”— Chi- 


First Paragraphist—-‘‘ What a head | 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


GENTLEMEN’ S HATS: 


174 Fifth Ave., 


BETWEEN 22d & 


169 Broadway, 


23rd STREETs, Near CorTLanpt Street, 


NEW YORK. 





GAMBRINUS ASSOCIATION 


CITY OF NEW YORK 


WILL HAVE A GENERAL 


TRIAL OF DOMESTIC “BIER” 
Concordia Sartentodiad 28—30 Avenue 4, 


— ON — 


MONDAY, JULY 16th, TUESDAY, JULY 17th, 
AND WEDNESDAY, JULY 18th. 


SS 


The opening festivities will take place July 16th, at 2». am 
the presence of the members of the Association, the Press and the 
general public. ‘‘Bier’’ of various brewers wili be placed on 
trial in covered barrels. Six tickets will be sold for 25 cts., which | 
will entitle the purchaser to a vote. Each barrel will be numbered | 


and the voter will be allowed to write his chosen number. in 
deciding the superiority of one ‘‘bier’’ over another, CoLor, ‘TAsTt 
and Bopy will be taken into consideration. ‘The votes, collected in 


a locked box, wil! be carefully preserved until July roth, at 3 P. M., 
when they will be publicly counted. Brewers are especially invited 
to be present on that occasion. 


The Committee: 
S. Micner, 198 Avenue A, O. AnRENDT, 2&-30 Avenue A, 
H. Goerinc, Harmony Rooms, V. Becker, 182 Christopher St., 
A. HuBaTscueck, 533 5th St., L. Feversacn, 118 Clinton Pl, 
J. Severext, 433 E. 11th St., Cnas. Merz, 234 E. 4th St., 





GG. GRUENEWALD, Secretary, 34 Avenue A 
, ’ 
Grand Vin Medaille 
CHAMPAGNE. 


A. LALANDE & Co. 
CUA RETS. 
EMIL SCHULTZE, 


35 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 


TN. III, 
Pamphlet & Book Binder, 


8 NORTH WILLIAM ST. 





Pamphlet binding of every description and Pass books for banks 
a specialty 
Personal attention to everything entrusted to my care. 
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LEDPOLD SCHENCK and GEORG ASMUS. 
100 ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
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Only a limited number of advertisements of represent- 
ative business houses will be received for insertion in this 
elegantly gotten-up publication, which will appear about 
the middle of next September. 


KepreLer & SCHWARZMANN, 
PUBLISHERS. 

















Received the First Prize at the 
Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 





Care INTERNATIONAL, 

* No. 699 BROADWAY, 

New Yorx. 

First Class Restaurant & Beer Tunnel. 
CHESS, BILLIARD & READING ROOMS. 


The leading European papers in all languages on file. The finest 
Wines, Liquors and Segars. Kulmbacher, Erlanger, Bohemian 
and other imported beers, also Gro. Enret’s celebrated Lager 


. S. LIEDERS 


always on draught 
, 
PROPRIETOR. 


Corner Fourth Street. 








PARISEER’S 


CRYSTAL PALACE, 


252 BOWERY, 


Between Prince & Houston Sts., NEW YORK. 
RESTA VUTHRAW TT 


‘A LA CARTE AT ALL HOURS 


CHESS, REATING AND BILLIARD ROOMS. 


a@ ‘The leading European Papers in all languages on file. 

The finest Wines, Liquors, Beer, Ale and Cigars 

The public is respectfully invited to visit this model establish- 
ment. 











PERFECTION. 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


L. FUNKE, /Jr., Sole Agent, 


No. 78 Joun Street, N. Y. 


PATENT COVERS 


FOR FILING PUCK. 
PRICE $1.00 EACH. 
For Sale at * Puck’’ Office, 
13 North William St., N. Y. 


BACK NUMBERS 


OF PUCK 
CAN BE SUPPLIED ON DEMAND. 
ADDRESS, 
WILLMER & ROGERS NEWS COMPANY, 
31 Beekman Street, New York, 


OR, . 
Publishers PUCK, 
13 North William St., New York. 


P. O. Box roa. 
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“WHO SHALL SAY THAT HUMAN SACRIFICES HAVE CEASED TO BE OFFERED?” ~~ 


Vive Newport, Saratoca, Lonc BRANCH, ETC., DURING THE SEASON. 
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GIVING THE RED MAN A CHANCE, << 
HIAIR-DRESSER (40 young Cadet who has just been ordered toa frontier regi- THE CHRISTIAN (?) SENTIMENT RAMPANT! ag 
MEMBER OF THE ‘“*HoG Famity.”’ ‘Say, ish them Jewsh shtoppin’ ’n thish 


ment). ‘I'd better leave this one lock, hadn’t I, sir? You wouldn’t take a mean *otel?” 
: , ine = 097 otel ?” : 
advantage of the Indians, I’m sure, sir! CLERK (apologetically). ‘Yes; but they’re very wealthy, and highly respect- 


able——” 
MEMBER OF “Hoc Famity.” ‘Make out my bill! I can’t live alongsider 


Jewsh! Ash a Chrish’n gen’l’m’n, I can’t shtand ’em!” 




















